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The National Prisoner Statistics 
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program and the National Crirpe 
Survey could not operate wfthoutthe 
■TOOperatiotT of literally thousands of 
jindividuals across the Nation yf^ho 
voli^ntarily de\ft>ie time and eflfeit to 
l<;omplete forms or grant Interviews. For 
j)otH programs, the. Bureau 6f th^^ 
Census Kts as data collection agerfElfbr 
ItRe Law Enforcement Assistance 
Admintstratidn. Numerous persons in 
each agenor were responsib) ^ in recent' 
years for iiftriementing the programs 
that yielde<l%e informatonfpresented 
in this ref)ortt Their names pe listed 
in published reports'in the jSPS and 
NCS series. 



Thelmi^etus for the develbpinent of 
this nontechnical presentation arose 
\from a desire to give the p !ibtic a 
lore gefteral overview of, crime and 



■ 

criminals than Js furnished in ' 
, published NP$ and NCS reports. ^ 
' LEAA's Statistics Division administers 
both programs under the supervision 
of Charles R. Kindermann, assisted 
by Patsy A. Klau^ and Carol B. Kalish. 
The gathering and processing of data 
in the Bureau of the Census were undeic 
the general supervision of. either I 
MaiVin M. Thompsgn, Dertt^graphic 
Surveys Division, assisted by Linda R. 
Murphy and Carolyn Y- Thompson, or 
of Caesar G* Hill, Business bivlsion, . 
aided by Chester E. Bowie. This report 
wa^ prepared in the Bureau's Crime 
Statistic^Analysis Office,.un(^9r the 
general supervijiion of Adolfo L Paez. 
,A technical review of the report wa?^ - 
perfomjed in a unit headed by Dennis 
' J, ^chw^nz> Statistical Methods ■ 
Division. 



* T^I'Crime xannot^e^e^ 
amount must be inferrectfrom the fr^qOency of 
some occurrence connected with it, for 

* 'if . \ . 

example, crimes brought to 1^ attention of 
. |»olic6; persons arrested; prosecutions; 
* convictions and other di$|>ositionsrl such as 
probation or commitmenl% Each of these may^ 
be used as lin index of the amount of crim^. 
In general, the sensitiveness of these indexes! 
is in the otder in which they are given atbbve." 



President, Herbert Hoover's 
Research Cotntnitteer 
oh Social Trends. 1933 



White remaining strong, the traditional . 
, dependence on administrative records as 
sources of statistics on crime has been 
diminished duringthe past decade through the 
ir^tallatiori of data collection and analysis * 
^tems that are bringing a higher order of 
$tmlttverie$s to crime accounting and> 
, perhaps more importantlyf a greater insight 
. into the burden plac^ on American society 
by the perpe^tors and viditAs of crime. 
> Omnibus Crime Control and Sa$ Streets Act 
of 1968 authorized the Law Etiforcement ^ 
Assistance Administration (LEAA) to devjelop 
and maintain a criming justice statistics 
program. Since that lim\LEAA h^ initiated 
a number of new stati^caK5ystems, as well as 
1 tdn forced certain cpcistii^g ohftsrWt^ng 
numerous as])ects of criminal justice. This 
pubtlcadon deals with infojination ^m two 
statistical systems, oite olobut periodically 
nKxUh'^d, the o^er new an^d in a prelimlnaiy 
^ stage of development' with respect both^ 
' ^ nwthodolo^cal issues and the interpr^ation 
of results. * ^ ' 

The older of the wo system^ — ^^le NationalV 
ftisonerSratistics (NPS)'program — was 
irtititutca a half centuiy ago for the purpose^'' 
of gathering and disseminating information on 
^ State and Federal correctional iristitutions. 
Two elements of the MPS are represented in 
' thisoublication:theSuTveyofInmatesofState 
Cbmctional PadUtieSt which was conducted 
; in 1974> an<jl Capital PtinishmentHm^nnual 
* ^ Mnsus'of mrisoners under sentence oideath 
throughout the United States. ^ 



The second system ^ the National Crime * 
Survey (NCS) ^ was established early in the 
197d*s. While sharing the inability of other 
prognt^ns to measure $11 crioiinal offenses^ the 
NC$ relies upon unic^uely qualified sources' t- 
the victims of crime — for particulars on 
selected glasses of crime* Based on a con- - 
Anuous representative samipl^'of abqut 
60,000 households and 14,000 busin^ses, / 
per year, theNC§ vit;umization sun/eys^ince 
1973 have yiel^ed^ai^ualinfojination on the, 
ilhpaot a^d characfer^cs of the following r \ 
crimes, whe{hercompletedoraftempted:rape,^ ^ 
robbeiy, assault, burglaiy, larceny, And vihotor ^ 
vehicle the^t Combinecfrthc first three ■ 
■offenses are categorized as "personal (primes of ■ 
violence,'* or as **viol^rcrimtes," in this and ^ ' 
othcf publications dealing with NCa results/ . 
It must be pointe(| out, however, thatfthe NC&; 
does not measure other violenVoffeiwes; 
namely homidde and kidnaping; therefore, 
findfnc^ presented her| concerning violen^e^ . 
should not be construed to appljrto' all f omas^ 
of violent crime. Suppleftientaiy surveys 
conducted under the NCSf program in 26 large ' 
dties during 1974 and 197^ provided pertain 
public opinion data^used in this repori^'^ 

LEAA administcrs^the NPS.and NCS 
programs. The coljectibn "and processing , 
of dataware p^Hormed by t'he &ireau of the 1 
-^nsus. ' ■ 
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This publication is designed to acqu^nt 
the general public with selected 
-fi^idings-fronrthe ^IPS and HCS 

* progriims* The coverage is limited to 
subjects of , contemporary; interest and 
to re^ultslhat would appear to 
challenge certain "'conventional 
beljefs^*'about the nature- of critp^ in , 

, the United States. It is recognizdd^ ^ 
however, that individuals may well 
reject the implication that some (or all) 
of the propositions set forth are indeed 
myths, ^ limiting the^ supporting 
evidence to selected NPS and NCS 
data, moreover, it is also conceded 
that data from other systems, basedon 
differing coverages and methodolo- 
gies, may possibly dispute what is 
suggested here to constitute reality, * 

Addressed to a broad audience^ Myths 
and Realities ahout Crime differs in 

• severftl respefts from other reports* 
officially published under the NPS and 
NCS programs* The publication^ 
technical cohtent h;^ be,en fcd^ to ^ 
minimum. Descriptions of the complex 
data gatheringand processing methods 
intrinsic t6 major statlsticaf systeW ' 
have not been included. Analytical 
guidelines and definitions ql terms are' ' 
absent too* Moreover, except for th(e 
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item dealing with capital punishmer 
(which happens to be the only one 
based on data from administrative 
records)^ thfi statiistioal,data presented 
in this repqrtafe estimates derived from 
surveys in which the respondents ^ 
participated volurstarily. Because 
these data are not the products of 

^complete enumerations^ they are 
subject to sampling variability; and, 
as is tnie for data from virtually any 
collection effort, the data are subject 
to npnsampling errors. Although the^ 
report dqes not elaborate about these 
anci other constraints inherent to 
survey data, all statements of 

. comparison based on ^uch data have 
been tested for statistical significance 
at a minirrAim Igvel of 1.6 standard 
errors. In other wotds, the chances 
are at least 9a oOt of 100 that the 
differences described did not result 
solely ^rom samplincfvarial:^lity. In fact, 

' the vast majority of comparative state- 
ments passed at two standard errors, or 
the 95 percent confidence lev^/ 

./ . r . • 

As indicated; Myths and RegHties , 

^ pfesent^ only sele^cted information 
irorf^vo majot statistical systems. 
For, many of the 2^ subjects covered, 
the respectivesy^tems have yielded a 



introduction 



wealth of additional data? They have 
also ajcfdressed numerous other topics 
pertaining to victims and. offenders* 
Comprehensive coverage of these 
results, together urfth definitions and ^ 
documisntatidn of technigal and 
^ methodologic^^atters, can be found 
in an dngoing senes of reports, spmeiof 
which are listed in the annotated 
bibliography at the back of 4his 
publication. \ ■ 
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About national crime ( . , 

trends / 




\\ . Crim€''in the Nation is risingby 

. ' ' ' - • . ' leaps and bounds. 

^ ^ 'ReaHfy 

. ' . . ^ : , . 'H^^ incidence certain major 

: ( ' ' ... crimes o) violen^^^d comnion 

■theft. is just about peeping pace 
. * . I/- with populafitfn growth.,^ 

A stronjg degree of stability characterized the . fate, at which the 
America'n people, as well as their .homes and businesses,, w^re 
victimized during 1973-76 by the selected offenses measured by the 
National Crime SuiVey (NCSj/YearrtO-yearlfiuctitetiphJ in 
victimization rctfes wcirc relatively smalh even-when statistically^' 
significant, and an overairixend.had'yet to form .Although additional \ 
confirmation is needed, the possibility is provocafiye that crime, like \ 

other measurable human activity, undergp^s -charTge in a gradtialr/ 
undramatic way. It cannot be overlooked, however, that the volume of 
NCS-measur^d crime was Kigh — averaging afi estimated 39,9 
million victimizations per yeewr, including about 5,8 million violent . 

' ■ ' . ■ • ■ ■ ' ' offenses. 



Personal household, and 
commercial crimes: Victimization 
rates for the United States, by sectdr 
^. ' ' " ' and type of crime, 1973'76 
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About the extent of 
violent crime 



Myth 0 - 

Most crimes measured as taking 
place in the UnitedStates are of a 

violent nature. 




Reality 

Of the^NCS-measured offenses, 
the vast.majority are against. 

property only 4nd:4§dPiot involve 
personal violence or threat. 



Although the National Crime Sui}?cy gauges the occurrence of but a 
limited number of types of offense^^ those involving violence — rape, 
personal or commercial robber^, and assault — made upon/y about 
• 14 percent of the total volume ©f crime measured for 1973-76: 
Larceny of personal or household property was the most coinn\on 
crime,<accounting for some o2 percent of tho se mea su red. Abqut ojnte- 
ftftlTof the offenses were burglaries, ^ost of them rgsid^tial, and* the 
remainder (3 percent) were motor vehicle thefts. It must be pointed 
out, however, that two major violent crimes, homicide and kictnaping, 
are not a^ddressed by the StCS and that the program was not designed 
to measure a variety of property offensiss, including white collar crimes 

1 ' and commercial larcenies. 
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Personal, household, and 
commercial crimes: Percent of 
victimizatiom, by sector and isfpe 
Of cnme. 
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Rape 04% 

Persona^ rbbbcry 2,9% 

CbmmcrdaJ robbery 
- 0.7% 

Commerdal 
biu^lary 3.8%. 
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Note " 
159.8 million completed and 
attemipted vtjcttmizatfons 



Source: National crim^ survi 
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About crime In big 

•cities " . . ' . ^ ' . * . 



Myth 

' The' larger the city? the greater . 
the likelihood 1;hat its residents 
. will'be the vicfems of crime. 

Reqlity 

For pertain crimes*, the residents 
of shiall'er cities have higher rate^ 
than those of our largest cities. 



The rates bf assau!^ joerSpn^ or household larcenjf, and residenttial 
burglary have tend^d^^^ f^Vatively lower for people Kving ifi our 
largest cities;(i.^Jj|miUion pi moj^ population) than for those residing 
in smaller citi^rersonal rdbbe^ rates, however, havebeen higher 
among the residents, of the lar^est^ cities, and th^jfccurrence of motor 
vehicle theft has been more pronptmced for households located in 
cities of 5^:milIion'or nt€>re ihhabtt^tWthan in smaller orfes^ Cities in the 
•—44 to 1 jirillioR-popiilation range niaXite evidenced a relatively high 
, ^ ■ ■ : ' > ; . hous,ehotd burglary-rate,' 

■ ■ . ■ . , - ■ , , _ 
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Personal and househQid crimes; 
Micttmization ratesjfor centra! city 
residents^ by sector^^fype of fnimep 
and^tae of city, 1975 andJ976 
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f Source: National crime survey 



tit police 
fformance 



M " 



Myth 

In general, residents oMarge 
cities believe their police are 
doing a poor jpb. 

Realitv i 

If the opinions of residents of 
numerous cities/across the Nation 
are rndlcative/ the vast majority ■ ^ 
is satisfied with the performance 
'f of Jtheir police, ' 



When asked if Iheir local police were doing a ^ood, average, or poor 
job, some four of every five residents of 26 cities surveyed during 
1974-75 gave ratings of ^ood or average. Those who characterized 
the police work in'that manner accounted for approximately T!f;2 
million of the estimated 21.1 million persons age overliving in 

tfiose cities. Some. 2.5 million rated the police as poor, and 1.4 million 
had noopinibn on the matter. Each of the 26 localities surveyed had a 
total population of 10.0,000 or riiore, and the group included the 
Nation's nine larggsfc cities. Combined, the 26 citres*had an estimated 
mid-1975 population of about 28.6 million. The interviews, however, 
were taken only among persons age 16 and over, and half the cities 

were surveyed in 1974. 




Average ^ 



Poor 



41 



r^:^4-->"-. r^'''C - -^7--';;:'*'^ 



40 
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Residenti of 26 central cities:^ 
Ratings of police performance^ '\ 
J 974*75 ^ 
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NOTE: Detail does not add to 100% because of roundiod- 
Data bdsed on surveys conducted io Atlanta, 
Baltimore. Boston. Buffalo, Chicago. Cmcinnatir 
Cleveland, Dal)»s. Dertver, Detroit, Houston, Los 
AT>geks, Miairi]. Milwaultee, Minneapolis, Nevv 
Orleans: Nc^ York, Newark, Oakland, * 
Phttadelphta. Pittsburgh, Portland {Oregon}. St 
Louis, San Diego, .San Francisco, and 
Washington.^C 



Source: National crime survey 



Myth 

Most crime is reported to the 

police. 

Reality . , r 

Slightly f,ewer than half of all 
offenses measured by the 
Nationsal'Crime SurVe^ are 
known to the police.. 

t ' , - ~ * 

Although the rate at which victims report crimes to the police has 
varied Widely depending on the type or seriousness of the crime,/cu)cr . 
than a third oi personal offenses and only 38 percent of household 
incidents were made known to the police during 1973-76. These 
^ ' • relatively low overall rate?-c^ reporting can be ascribed in part to the 

prevalence of larceny— the least well reported of crimes— among 
offences againsi individuals or residences. Burglary or robbery of 
businesses, together with motor vehicle theft, have had the highest 
police reporting rates. 'Of all crimes measured by the National Crime 
Suri'cy during the 4-year period, some 48. percent wpre reported to 
thepoUce. Whether incurred by individuals, households, or businesses; 
the more serious forms of crime generally were more likely to be 
reported; because of space limitations, however, the accompanying 
chart distinguishes two forms of seriousness only for assault. 



About reporting 
crime 



Personal crimes 



Rape 

Robbeiv 

Aggravated 
assault 

Smple assault 

Larceny with 
contact . 

Larceny without 
contact 



Burglaiv 



Larceny 

Motor vehicle 
thcft^ 
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PeraonaU househoid, and 
commercial crimes: Percent of 
victimizations reported to the 
police, 1973-76 



Source: National afme sut^ 
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About minorities and 
, the police 



\ 



Myth 

Blacks or Hispanics are less 
likely than the population as a 
whole to'report personal crimes 

to the police. 

Redlity 

By and'^la'rge, the offenses 
QKperienced by niembers of those 
'~ two minority groups are just 
about as apt to be reported as 
areTcnnfes against victims in 
\ • . " general 



The r-ates at which black victims^reported personal crJmes of violence, 
whether the offenses are considered collectively or iftdi^dually, as 
well as personal crimes of theft (i.e., larcenies), did not dijfer 
significantly from the correspcjnding rates for the population At large. 
Similar firidings applied'io.the reporting of crifnes by vlctimiS of 
Hispanic ancestry; except, with respect to personal rohbWies or 
larcenies,* which Hispanics were slightly less likely than vicn([ns in. 

general to report to the police. 
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Personal crimes: Percent of 
victimizations reported to the 
police by minority group ( 
^ members; 1973-76 J 
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^Th« aggregate of rape, robtwiy, and assautt. 
'^P^rsondl Idrc^y with contact and peisonal larce'nV 
u/lthotit contact 



Victims in general 
Black victims 
Hispanic victims 



Source: National cflme survey 
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About neighborhood 
problems. 



Mpth ^ — 

The residents of our large cities 
regard crime as the most 
important neighborhood 
• ^ ' problem. 

Reality 

Judging from the opinions of 
many city residents, 
environmental problems cau^e 
just, about as much concern as 
— ' crime. 



"Is there anything you don't like about this neighljprhood?*' This 
question was asked of persons representing about 10.1 million house- 
holds in 26 large cities across the Nation. Only 38 percent answered 
"yes." These individuals, representatives for some 3.8 million house- 
holds, were then asked what they disliked most about their 
neighborhoods. The two largest groups (2o^ percent each) felt that 
trime or environmental deterioration — trash, noise, overcrowding, 
^ <»nd the like — were the main problems. Fourteen percent of the 
residents said they were displeased ti^ith their neighbors^ 
Miscellaneous problems, none of them exceeding about one-tenth of 
all responses, were cited by the remainder. It must be remembered, 
however, that a majority of the individuals surveyed_ found no fault 

with their neighborhoods. 
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Residents of 26 central cities: 
Most important neighborhood 
problem, 1974-75 



* Neighbors 
14% - 



/ 



Bad; 
elements 
. 9% 



Inadequate 
schools, shopping*.^ 
A% 

Public 
transportation 
2% 



NOTE: Detail do^ mit add to 100% because of 

rounding^ The ctties covered by the surveys arft 
listed besldfi the chert on page 9C 



Source: National crime survey 



Abouf neighborhood 
safety 




: , Myth ' 

: ' Most residents of larwe cities 

think their neighborhoods are not 
• ' safe. 

^ Reality 

Most individuals ^eljit least 
• . . ^ ' ' reasonably safe when put .alone 
- ^ ^. in their neighborhood^ ither in 

. " . the daytime or at night. 

Nine in «very ten persons living in 26 large citit^^rvcyted duritig 
1974<'75 felt very or reasonably safe when^t alon^in their 
neighborhoods 'tluri^^^ayAme. Considerably fewer, although stilt a 
majority (54'percent), felt similarly with i-espect to nighfftm^. 
Concerning daytim'e conditions, "very safe" responses were the n^ost 
prevalent, accounting for 48 percent, whereas "reasonably safe" was 
the most jcommonplace answer to the question about nighttime. 
Only 3 percent of the residents said they were very unsafe when out 
alo*ni|»in their vicinity- during the day,>but about seven times that 
, • , , number felt likewise about nighttime. 



Vpiy unsafe h.. , ■ 
355 

Somewhat unsafe 
8% 




Residents of 2jS central cities: 
Neighborhood safety when out 
atone, 1974-75 




About fear of crime 
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Myth ' 

Most residents of large cities 
have litnit&d or changed their 
activities bccausj&'of the fear of 

crirfle. 

Reality 

If the assessments of an estioi^ted 
21.1 million persons are 
indicative, slightly fewer than half 
of all big-city residents have 
personally altered their lifestyles 
because of crime. 



The belief th^t city people have had to modify then daily activities 
bebaus<^ of the threat of crime is widespread, even among city dvvellers 
themselves, The results' of attitude surveys conducted in 26 cities 
. during 197,4-75 suggest, however, that this opinion does not 
necessarily translate into a curtailment in pjsrsonaPactivities. A vast 
majority of the. residents of thqse cities thought that crime had caused 
**people in general" to limit or change their activities.in recent years. 
Afo5t (63 percent) also believed that ^he residents of their own 
neighborhood had done so. For themseives .personally, however, 
46 percent indicated they had altered their ltfestyTes.,A slight maj9rity 
was of the opinion that crime had not affected the^^: lifestyles. 
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Jt, 



Yes 



^ivities changed 
by people in general 




Activities changed 
by people in the ^ 
neighborhood 



Activities changed 
by the respondents 
personalty 



No 




4* Y€» 



No 






Residents of 26 central cities: A 
belief that activities have been 
limited or changed because of the 
' fear of crime, 1974-75 



10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 



NOTE: Excludes respondents who gave no opinion. The 
dtles covered by the surveys are listed beside 
the chart on page 9. 
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About crime against 
the elderly 



\ 



y Myth 

Elderly persons make up the 
most heavily victimized age 
group in our society. 

Rates of victimization are far 
higher for young individuals 
than for senior citizens. 



J- 
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The National Crime Survey ha^Kbemonstrated repeatedly that the 
elderly (^ige 65 and over) are the vjctims of personal crime, whether 
invollvirig violence- or theft only, at^tes /or lower than young 
individuals (gig^-12-24). The rates fo^ residential Crimes among 
househpps Keadect by ^klerly persons have also been comparatively 
low. These findings, however, igpQre the trauma and ecbnomic burden 
brqught about' by crime) wlj^ no doubt wei^h more heavily on 
eldeifty victims than on young ones;. The lower rates among the elderly 
may relate to p^recautionary measures taken and/or to self-imposed 
isolation designed to minimize exposure to lthreatenin^ situations. 
NCS attitude surveys conducted in 26 cities during' 1974-75 revealed 
that senior citizens were mote likel}; than younger persons to indicate 
they had modified their activities because oifear of crime. Well over 
half the estimated 3-2 million persons age 65 and over living in those 

cities sad they had done so. 
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i^^Pe'rsonal and household crimes: 
WAc&mization ratfs» by typ^ of crime 
kind age of victims, 1973'76 




2iocludes'rape.fafabefyH Md astwA 
3iocludts ptno^^ ^ co^Mt «mI pecionil tjctetvy 
without contact . 
^Rate pef 1.000 houuholdt headed by peoon^ 1n>«ai/«Qe gtoup 

Residents of/e centra! cities: 
A belief that personal activities , 
have been limited or changed 
b^cauie of the fear of crime, by 
age of respondents, 1974-75 ^ 



100 



NOTE' The cities covered by the surveys are listed 
beside the chart on page 9 



Source:' National cnme survi 
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About crime against 
women 



^ 4 



• Myth , 

" ' ' Women are more likely than men 

' to be the victims of crime, 

> . Reality • ^ 

- * For various personal crimiesT nieo 

are^victirriized at higher rates 
\ / - . ' ji^gjj women. 

For personal robbery or assault, as well as for personal larceny without 
victim 'O^ender contact, men have.been victimized 'at appreciably 
higher rates than women. With respect to the two violent crimes, men 
had consistently higher 197^'-76 victimization rates than women for 
cases in. which the victim andl)ffender were strangers to one another. 
Also, men wex^somewhat likelier than women to have experienced 
assaults at the hands of nonstrdngers. Aside from rape, the only NCS> 
measured personal crime having a higher rate for women was jarceny 
with contact (i.e., purse snatchings and-pocket pickings); however, the 
rate differences for this class of crime have been nominal, if not 

statistically insignificant 



Personal crimes: Victimization rates 
for persons of each sex, by victfrn- 
offender relationship, 1973-76 



(Rate pef 1,000 pmoiA age 12 and vm) 



1973 



1974 



Type of crime - ^ 
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Crimes ot violence 
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1975 
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33.6 
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1.0 
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^ 4.0 
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Crimes of theft 102.8 80.3 108.9. 82.5 106.1 R9 106.2 % 88.8 
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f^fsonal Earteny ^ * ^ 
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^ Source: Nattondl crime survey 
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About armed violence 

^ — ■ — ' ' - ' 




^ * - * ' V ' 

t}^ Myth 

, * • ' . ' , . Aweaponjs used'bylh^^endeiL-" ■ j 




. * in nearly all rapes, robberies, and 
1 . r ' • assaults. * *,/ 

.„ : # - \ - • • „ . 

' Reality 

Weapons are used in far fewer 
.than half all those crimes. ' 

, ^ . Of the three violent person^ crimes measured during 1973-76 by 
the Hational Grime Survey, rape was the lec^t likely and robbery was 
■* • \ • , the most likely to "have been perpetrated by armed offenders. With 35 " ' 

\ ' percent of all incidents involving an offerlder who used a V^eapon, 
\ - / ' assault ranked in between the other tiyo pergonal crimes. On the other * ' • 
''\ . V * hand, an'averSge of 71 percent of all, robberies >^ businesses during 
' . \ \ ' . tf)fi 4-year period involved armed encounters. Because of the 

^ ^ \ . / , preval^e of personal crimes of viole'^ce, however/Jhe.average'for 
. * * ' . , jy all four of the^e crimes taken fogetber Was* 59 percent. 

ERIC :^ 56 . \ , ' 
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Persona! crimes of violence and 
commercial robbery: Percent of > 
incidents in which the offenders used 
weapons, 1 973-76 



Source: National dime survey 
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About weapons and Myth 

injuries^, ^ , > ; A victim is more likely to be 

' - . " - injured during an armed assault 

, . ^ . or robbery ifthe offender wields a 

firearm rather than a knif^ or 
other weapon. 

Reality 

The victim's likelihood of 
' sustaining injury at the hands 
of an armed offender is lessened 



4. 



1. 



In the bourse of erthef an aggravated'e^^ylt or personal robbery by an 
armed offender, the likelihood of victim injury has been greatest when 
, the oime was carried out with the aid of an object other than a firearm 
or knife, such as a club, brick, wrench, or bottIe.*Th€ piresence of a 
knife, as opposed to a fiirearm, has also been associated with a higher 
incidence of victim injury. These findings, based on 1973-76 National 
Crime Survey data, suggest that vipti^s are less apt to resist a criminal 
armed with a lethal weapon and, theWore, are le^s likely to be injured. 
It must be pointed out, however, that as presently constituted, the NCS 
makes no determination of the actual cause of irijur^; therefore, the 
accompanying chart should not be xojistrued to represent the 
percentage of incidents in which victims were harmed by the weapons 
listed. Also, the program does' not measure kidnaping or violent 
* 'crimes resulting In death, for which tfie relationships among types of 
weapons mS^rdiffer ^mlhose p^^ for assault and personal 
^ ^ robbery. 



Personal robbery 
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Other, 
weapons 
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^[FAvated assault^ 



12 




27 
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Persor&l ^robb€ry and aggravated , 
assault Percent of incidents In 
which offenders used weapons and 
victims sustained injury, by type of 
weapon, 1973'76 



20 



40 60 
Percent 



80 100 



NOTE 'Excludes incidents in which weapons of mw 

than one type were used, as well as those for which 
the type of weapon was not known. 

Source: National crime survey 



About using force for 
self-defense 



Mvth ^ 

People often use force or 
weapons ior self-defens^jfrom 
- _ criminal attack. 

Reality 



"^dthough^ictinhs defend" 
themselves in a majority of 
rapes, robberies,. or assaults, 
passive melhoc(,s are more 
commonly used for protection. 

Victims took 'Some measure of self-^protection in about VwO'thircts of 
the personal crimes of violence {i.e., r^pes, robberies, and assaults) that 
occurred during 1974-76. They were most apt to have done so in 
cases of rape and least likely in those of robbery. The 'likelihood of 
employing self-defense dfcl not, however, differ markedly if the 
encounters were between strangers or nonstrangers. Only with respect 
to robbery were the victims appreciably less likely to defend themselves 
in stranger-to-stranger confrontations than in cases involving 
nonstrangers. Although a substantial number of victims, employed 
phi;9ical means of resistance, such^ striking the offender {29 percent) 
or using a gun or knife {2 percent), far more resorted to a variety of 
passive methods— sought help, ran away, hid, ducked, reasoned with 
' ' the offender, and so forth {58 percent)./ 
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Crimes of violence^ 




Penonat crimes ofviol^ce: Percent 
of victimizatiom in which victims 
took setf*protective measures, by 
victimHJiffender relationship, 
1974-76 



I 



Total 

strangers 
^ nonstrangers 
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40 . 50 60 
PERCENT 



70 



Firearm or kriife brandished/used 





100 ^The aQgrgiatgj>f 
rr:^ 



Personal crimes of violence: Sflf* 
protective measures used b); victims, 
I974'76- 



Hit> kicked* scratched, 
used other Weapon 
29% 



.Yelled, sought help> 
tried to ^care offender 
13% 



Reasoned with or 
threatened offender . 
18% ^ 



NOTE; Detail does not add to 100% because of 
round tng. 

* ^* 

Sourot:: National oiime survey . ' ' 
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Myth \ - 

More often than not, the victims 
' of violent crimes other than 
/ • ' , homicide end up in a hospital 



[ 



Reality \ 

Relatively few victims of rape,., 
robbery, or Assault get hospital 
(^re, either in an emergency 
room^ or as inpatients. 

In only 8 percent of personi^rimes "of violence (i.e,, rape, robbeifj;, 
and assault considered collectiv^) that happened during 1973-76, 
th^.victims were treated in. hospitals. Of thoSe treated,' 24 percent 
obtained inpatient care, whereas the majority received emergeiicv 
room treatment and. wer^ released- .Among, those hbspitalized as 
inpatients, victims were somewhat more likely to be confined for 4 

" or more days than for a sholter period 
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* Personal crimes of violence: Percent 
6f victimizations in which victims 
received hospital, care, 1973*76 / 



Length of stay 
1-3 days 8% 
^ 4+ daysf 14% 
Not ^vaitabl^ 1% 



Pe^onal crimes qfvie/lence: B^Qeht 
Actimixations in which vi^ms' ^ 
rficeived hospital care, by type of 
care)^973-76 



r 



NOTE: Detail do«s not ddd tc subtotal because cf 
roun<Hri9. 

Sourc^: National crime sutvey 
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Aboutbthe classic 
hold'Up 

\ 



/ 



. Myth , ' - . 

• The typical personal robbery is 

^ ■ . ' carried out against a lon.e 

' .pedestrian by an armed offender 

' /v^ • * " v - * • operating alone. 

, Although the victim is usually^ 

• / ' . • < \ ' alone and outdoors, the robber 

• , " dlqes not necessarily, work' alone 

. , ' ..or use a weapon.' 

While it is true that the vast bulk of personal robberies happened to lone 
victims and most took place on streets or other butdpor places, about 
fta//of the incidents committed during 1973-76 M/ere by tujo or more 
offenders, mgny of Whom did not employ a weapon. In fact, unarmed 
roBberies took place just about as often as armed robberies, and 
* , the presence of a weapon was somewhat more likely in rnultiple- 

offender incidents than in those involving offenders who operated 
• * ., " . • . • . ■ , ' • ^lone. 



Place of occiuTFence 



Elsewhere 
1% 



Inside own 
home 
1196 




\ 



Four or more 
—offend^ 
12% 



Number of offenders 

Unknown number 
of offenders 
4% . 



Near own 
hom< 

8% ■ . 

Inside nonresidential 
building 
8% 




Personal robbery: Selected incident 
characteristics, 1973*76 



Three or 
more victims 
2% 



Two vfctims 6% 




Number of victims 




Use of weapons, 1)y number of off^dei^ 



NOTE: Detail may not add to 
100% bccau^of 
rounding ^:;"*:>^ 

Source: National crirn^ survey 
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About residential 
burglars 



Myth ^ 

Hbusehold burglars usually / 
commit their crimes by breaking 
into the premises. 

In a majority of cpmpleted 
residential burglaries'committed 
throughout the United States, 
burglars gain entry into homes 
, or apartments withoiit resorting 

to force. 

Most burgl^ are successfully carrying out th.eir crimes simply 
entering through unlocked doors or windows, or by using ke\>s.'Some 
57 percent of all colfnpleted household burglaries that tchk place 
.during 1973-76 were unlawful entries with^t /orce, whelfigas the 
remainder were forcible entries. Probably "as a result of a greate^r 



concern for household seciirit^n the part of tirSan dwellers, 
burglaries of central city or suburban i'esidences were motfMikely 
I 'than those in nohmetropolitan places to have been break'ins, 

.■2« ■ ' 77' 



Total' U.& 




Central cities 



Suburbs 



Nonmctropolitan areas 



.78 





Household burglary: Percent 
distribution of completed 
victimizqtions,'i}y type of entry and 
place of residence, 1973-7$ 
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Rorciblcufntry 
without force ^ 
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About vlctlm'offender 
relationships 



f 



^ ' Myth 

' The victims of crim6 seldom 
know 6r^ recognize their 
. ,^ . . offenders. 

^ Reality 

A substantial number of crimes' 
are committed by persons known 
to their victims: 

i 

In 35 percent of the estimated 22 million rapes, persenal robberies, 
or assaults that^ook place during 1 973-76, the victims were acquainted 
with, if no't refated to, the offenders. It is reasonable to assume, 
moreover, that iriariy more crimes (especially assaults) by nonstrangers 
were not revealed to National Crime Survey interviewers. In addition, 
attitude surveys 'coY)ducted in 26 large cities during 15>74-75' showed 
Hthat an average of 36 percent of persons Victimized in the preceding , 
yeair believed that ndghborhood crime was being committed either-by 
persons living within the vicinity or by insiders and outsiders alike. 
Nevertheless', the largest number of residents*attribtited crime to 
offenders from outside theneighborhood, and one-fourth did not knp^^' 
where the culprits came from. Only 3 percent indiqated their neiahbdc? 

• hoods wete free oMj^ifi^! 
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* There i$ no rjgighborhood crime 

^People within neighborhc>od are 
coQnmitting th^ crimes * » 

^ People outside neighborhood are 
tOnimltting the criipes ' \ 

" ^ Dimes are being committed equally 
V . By InsidSrs^and butei^eii, ) 

- ' : ' ■- A: 

; Don't "K^ow who is f^ponsibTe ~~ 

****** * " 

• ^ 1. * 




•TJ ia.,20- '30. 40^^iG/60- <J0^ 80 '90 100 
■ * Percent ^* 
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Personal crimes of violence : 
Percent of victimizatiotis committed 
by strangers and nonstrangers, 
1973-76 



VThe aggregate of rape* robbery, aitd assau^ 



Residents of 26 central cities: 
ppinions ahtout the place o/' 
residence of persons a>mmitting 
neighborhood ciimer^.by 
victimization experience^ 1974*75 



4 



All residents 
rjbt vig^mized 
l3 Victimize/' 



NOTH, The cities covered by thc^rveys are listed 
beside the chart on pag* . , 

Source ^National critne^survcy 



About serious assaults 
by,sttangers 
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Myth 

' Aggravated assaults are more 
Ukely to result in physical injury 
if the attacker is a total stranger. 



; . Reality 

. ' » ^- . ' * ■ One's, chances of being injured 

• ' ' 9"^*^ ending up in a' hospital are ' 

" ■ somewhat greater if the assailanj^ 

, ' . ' - € is not a stranger. 

Of the estimated 2.4.miHidn aggravated assajflfe c*^mitted during 
1973-7^' by friends, ca^al acquaintances, or relatives, some 38 * 
percent resiiltedln physical injury to,the victims. This compares with a 
30 percent injury rate for the 4.3million crimes in which the assailants 
vJere strangers. The higher "mjury rate among the victims of v 
nonsWangers applied to men and women, as well a? to»whites. Women, 
in panicufer.'jWere more Ukeljf to he injured by nbnstrangers than by 
* strangers. There was no statistically significant difference'between 
the two injury rates for bl^dk -Victims, ^^ugge^fed by hospitalization 
jrates" for the victims ot aggravated assaultj moireovef , persons attacked 
by nonstrang^s probably sustained ierious injuries relatively molrfe 
often jj^an tliose who experienced stranger^to-str^oggr offe'nses. 
, The hospltalizatidn rate^for the latter was some 5 percentage * 
" * ' ' " . ' ' points lower; 
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'Blacks 
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Inpatient'care 

3%\ 
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Bmargency care 




Inpatient care 

•5% 



Aggravated assault: Percent of 
victimizatiori^ resulting in victim 
injury, by victim-offender 
relationship, 1 03-76 



By strangers 
By nonstrangers 



Aggtmated o^sdu/t: Percent of. 
victimiMttif}n$\i^ which victims 
receivef hospital care, by victim* 
offender fifntionship, 1973*76 ^ 
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strangers - 

'0- ^- 

^^^^^ 



By notistrangers 



^ . 'Source: National crime survey 
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About the criminal 
as a. loner . 



^ . ThB,typical. prison inmate is a 
"loner", w^h no family or friends 
send little-^bcial cont2ict. 



0 



1 



Reality - ,^ 

irhnps-j^cause^most had liv^d; 
in a family^^Huatiorj'priqr to their,', 
arrest, prisoners are qgate;li|^iy ^ 
- - to maintain Ireguia^sodar 
contacts during inc^rcer^ion.- , 



Although some inmates of State correctional. facilities fit th^stereotype # 
of the "soGiiaI misfit,'' devoiclol.farRily;tie§ orfrfendships> mbst appear to^., " 
have had- social relationships l^th before acrestyaiid during- impHspn- . 
. ment. Spme three-fifths of .aUaTiririates questioned about-the'ir riyihg " 

arrangements hdtt Hvedj^UH jamilp members before ^e arrest; - 
indeed, many^ were supporting relatives, or plhers, besides themselvaS; I , 
Once in prisoi^ 46 percjent of^all sentenced inrhates were bepig'.'''.-^;^. 

ufsitferf by family and/or friends' atrteast monthly-,; 26 pCTcent;h^.!' . \^^^^ 
' . less frequent,visifs, and 6hly /27 percent never saw^^utsidersr TlvESi. ' ' 
vasf majority bf sentenced inm'^tes — some 87 percei^-^ maintejined 

: reguiflfr'commahjcj^ticvi.iTy telephone or letter with relativ«fev©r 
acqtiamtances; tfe^.otip-ihduded 'roughlyi 64 percent who -h'ad ! uch 
■ contacts leasft once a -we^' and 23 per<:ent. at least once^a montti . An / ■ . 
' '-additional; 7' "iercent^had" less frieqUfentexternalx^ - 
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Before ai 



Lived with family^ 



ienderits^ 
Durin^impTisoninent 



Had regular 
monthly visits. - 
from family or 
friends^ 



Had regular 
-contact- 
' . urtth family or 

friends*^ 




State prison inmate^ Social - 
relatiotfships before arrest and 
during imprisonment, 1974 
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^Based on arv«tinnat€d 168.363 jnnnatX 
who held jobs &ring. month prior to arr^ 
9jr at amy time aiftr December 1966. 
*t^*^Based'on estimated 160,772 tninates 
with pr^arrest employment andl^tncom^ 
on an estimate<^ 137.437 
^^ntenced inmates 

Source Survej/oHnmates of slate 
(Correctional faciliti^. 
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About drugs and crime 
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People are usjually under, the 
influence of drugs:when they 
' V ■ * " ' xoitimit-a criifne. 

Reality 

■ . ■ \ • If the fexperiencV of those 
— — impttsoTied' for all types of 

' ' ' ' ■ y^^^_^offenses is iiidicative, the 
. occurrence of most crime cannot 

■ ^ ■ be attrib'ijied to drug-indjifc'ed . 
' ' ' \ . ■ aberrant behavior. 

> As of 1974, a mdjoriiy of the inmates of State correctiortal facilities' 
. were not \v(^^vp^^ infl^nce^ of drugs (oth.er than alcohoj) when . 
commit^ng^the crimes, whether against persons or property," th?it led . 
^ to their incarceration. Roughly 1-in 4 of these inmates had been under 
the. influence of sorne type of drug. Of tho^e who hod J^eert on drugs, 
36 percent (or one-tenth of the total) said they had bee/i usjng'heroin 
exclusively at the time' of, the offense. An^eQuarprpportion had been ^ 
/ ■ ~ *. under the influence of one other ^t;Mg> sucli as marijuana, < 
.. • amphetamines, orbarbiturates.Jhe rerhainingjnmates ha^ b^eri* 
' . ' , . ' using a'combUifatlon of tjwa or more drugs./ 
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Stqte prison inmates: Percent under 
influence of <irugs at time ofoffensef 
1974 



4^* 



3t under 
drug inftuenbe 
73% ' 



Heroitt only 
1«% ' 



One drug other r 
th^n heroin 
10% 




NOTE: Bascd.on^ the total |:Ari5on pqpulation — 
an estimated 191, 367 inmates. 



S6MTce; Survey of inmdtes of ^te cofTection|I'fadlttie$ 
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Abaut tmemplopment 
andcriniie 

': ' P 
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* ■ • 

r t 

The typical person who commits ^. 
• a cI1m€ is either unemptoyed or * 
, • , • ' on- welfare. 

ReaUty 

W Based on what Is known about 
. ' ' ^ imprisoned criminals, most 
, ■ persons who engage in crime 
' . . ^ ' have jots and very few are 

weffare -depende nt. 
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*■ . ' ' 
As of 1974, State correctional facilities wfere not populated chiefly 
by the unemployed or indigent. On the contrary, roughly two'thirds 
of the inmates had held jobSt the bulk of them on a full'tlme basis, 
' during the month before their arrest. Twelve percent had'soughV j 
ejifiployment during that period, whcreiis 19 percent were not looking \ 
for jobs, either because they did not wanf to or could not Work. As for 
the main source of income during the year prior to incarceration, 
some 77 percent of the inmates lived mairily off ibages or salctfies. 
Only 3 percent had been dependent upon welfare assistance. It should ; 
be pointed out, however, that among inmates who had income from , - 
any source, the median amount was. relatively lovv — only $4,630. \ '-. 
This figure was' about 45 percent lower than the 1974 median for \ 
ail income-earning males age 14 and over, the sroup ^n the general \ . 
populatioh most nearly comparable With the inmate population. 
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Looking 
for work 
12% 




State prison inmates: Employment 
status during month prior to 
arrest, 1974 



NOTE: Based on th« total prison popubi^oh^an 
. ' estimated 191,367^nmates. 



'te prison inmates: Hain sourc^ 
of incornejdurijig yeikr prior to 
arrest, 1974 , i . ' 



NOTE' 6^dppane$tin)at^l6d,363jnmateswhph€ld 
Jobs duffns month pdorto ancestor at^ny ttme 
/-r,^ . atter becembqr 31, 1968. 

^ Source: ^iiffvey of Inmates of state conrectlonal fadtttie^ 
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About blacks on 
dentil rotv 
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Although blacks are over- 
represented on death i;ow*across 
the: Nation, this pverrepresenta- 
tion iff-.more pronounced in the 
\South than, in the other, regions.. 

\ . Black overrepresentation on 
death.rbW is less pronounced 
ih th« South tb^n inihe other 
^ ^ 'njajP^ fusions. 



During the period 1972-76, blacks madeyp 57 percent ^{ the. d^ath- " 
row population in the Southj 57 percent in the Northeast, SS^iercent 
in the North Central region, and 30 pejrcent m)the y/€fst; In that , 
'5ryear interval, blacks constituted roughly 19 percent of the total 
- pd^pulation in the South; 9 percent in me Norlhe^s1?,^^^i percent, in 
the North Cent^t region, aHd 5- percent in me West. Withiivthe South,;^ 
therefore, blacks. v^ere three tfmes more '^Kf 'V to be found oh d^^ 
row thafn in the general population. Iii the tnree.o :ner regions, blocks 
were about six times, more ihcelv ^ ^e <>ri d^ith row: than in the 
population as a whole. At the national level, thsy were nearly five 
times more apt on death row than in the Wi^l U.S. population.. 

,: 101 • . ■• 
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United SteAe& 
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South . 
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Northeast 




North Central 



West 
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53 
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Black persona: Percent in the general 
and death't^tajtopultxtton, by iJ,S, 
regiofi, 1972-76 Ooerage 
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The foliowii^ official NPS and NCS reports issugd by the La^v - 
Enforcement Assistance Administration relate to material included < , 
ikj^is publication. Single dopies are available at no charge from #ie * 
flatipnal Criminal Justice Reference Service, Box 6000, Rockville, 
Md. 20SB(jf. Multiple copies ^re for.sale h<f the-Superiritendent <*f 
•Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. rj- ' 



National Prisoner Statistics 

Survey af Inmates af State Carrectianal Pacilitiea. — Advance 
Hip0rt\ Special.Report No.^I>NPS-SR'2. Washington, D.C: U.S. 
(jovemmeniPrinting Office; March 1976? - i 

Based- ©n a nationwide survey of some 10,000 inmates conducted 
:durinff,JanuaryFebruaru'1974 and in conjunction with the Census of 
Sfete*Correctional Facjlmes, this overview covers the following subject 
matter areae: demographic and socioeconomic characteristics; use of 
alcohollaiid drugs; offense, adjudication, anfj sentence; prison routine; 
./and correctipnal* .background. The analysis is drawn from 19 dfita 
tjable^'. The sample design and size, estimation procedure, and 
reliability^ of estimates are discussed; standard error tables and 
instructions for gauging sampling variability also are included. 
^'Detailed reports co\;ering several of the subjects of this advance report 
|. are in preparation.:' ; ' ') 



BibUoaraphy Capital Punishment,, 1976. .Bulletin s6-NPS-CP-5. Washington, 

. ; * * \ D;C: U.a Government Printing Office, November- 1977. 

Most recerit series of reports based on data from a*/oluntary 
reporting system instituted in 1926. Twenty-two data tables (most of 
' ' ' 1.^ them cross-tabulations] proSfent information 9n the inmates' sex, race, 

age, marital statul edycatiooal attainment, offense for which 
imprisoned, legal- status at time of arrest, date of first sentence for 
capital offense, legal ste^s as of December 31, 1976, and jurisdiction 
where held. A mail canvass was used tQ gather this inforjTiation 
, ' ' from the Federal Bureau.'of Pri§ons and from correctional authorities 

in fhe 50 ^ates and the District o( Columbia; the final completion rate 
^ was lOQvpercentior all jurisdictions. Five additional tables'^ive 

' . . ' historical trends on executions- since 1930, and the status of death 

. • penalty statutes throughout the United Stdtes is summarized in a final 

■ ■ ' ■ ; ^ table. 



National Crime Survey 

Criminel Victimization in the United States: 1975. No. SD-NC^-N- 
7. Washington, D.C: U.S. Goverttment Printing Office, December 
' ' - ' ' . ' .- 1977. 

Interviews 'with about 136,000 ^occupants of some' 60,000 housing 
units and with 14,400 businesses yielded the data in this report, third 
in a series of annual releases of a* comprehensive set of NCS results. 

• Th6re ate 104 data tables, the largest group of which display 
victimization, rates — the basic measures of the occurrence of NCS* 
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measured crimes among population groups distinguished on the basis Bibliography 
of converttional demographic and socioeconomic variables.* Data on' 
. victim- offender relationship^; offender charact^stics, crime - , . 

incident characteristics, and re'porting to>the t5olice afe'also given. . . / * 
. Selected findings, are suhimarized. Methcxlological and other • . / ^ 

technical information, including a questionnaire facsimile and • 
standard error tables, are appended'to assist persons wishing further 
to interpret th^ data. ' * - / 

^ ' ■ • ' , 

Criminal Victimization in the United States — A Comparison of^ 
J975 and 1^6 Findings, No. SD-NCS'N-$. Washington, D.C.: * ' 
U,S. Government Printing Office, November 1977. • v * * * . 



Based 'chiefly on victimization rates, this is the third report^ assessing 
yeajr-to-year 'changes in the occurrence of crimes rpeasured'^by the 
NCS. Two subjects of special interest — weapons use and reporting to 
-thie police — 'are also examined. Information from 23 d^^Hed'tablies is 
summarized in a dozen charts. Two technical^ppendixes give 
information on the sample; reliability of estimates, and startdard error 
calculations. ^. ; . * • " • . . 



Houston: Public Attitudes About Crime, No. $D-NCS-C-23. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, June 1978. ^. 

j|The first in a series of reports presenting the resulfs of attitudtoal 
irveys^taken in 13 large central cities early jn 19j^4. Four general 
Ipics.are addressed: cHme trends, fear of <arime, residential prcplerns 
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BibUdgrQphy . ^nd lifestyles, and local police performance. Qty-wide estimates. 

\ ' were developed from irtterviews with thaoccupattts of 4,866 housing 

* . units'(9,357'Hauston residents age 16 and over). Data from 37 tables 

' ' , ' 'are summarized oh lour charts. Comparable reports will be issued 

' .'during 1978 for the companion surveys, which were conducted in 

^ y Bostori, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Miami) Mil^vaufeee', Minneapolis, New 

[. ^ f ' • (Jrleans^ Oakland, Rttsburgh, San Diego, San Francisco, and 

. I * * . \ Washington, D.C Each will carry a copy of the questionnaire, a 
statement of methodology; and standard error tables. As in aU NCS 

' • ' . . reports, there will &ls6 be a glopsaiy. 
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